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Contttnti. 

The Planting Expert beiti" sflllaway on lour, we arc deprived of lhi>:;o 
valuable and intore.stins papers which weekly add ko miKh to our pa|WT. 
We hope that on his return he will be able to add toour stores of kiiowlcdfje, 
and describe for ns what must be a very pr.ictical tour. 

We publish .an article on the Digestive Juices of Plants which shows 
how similar are the digestive properties of both plapts .and aiiiin.tb. 

We should like fo liave, from anyone who has cultivated the Soy Mean, 
the results of any experiments undertaken, as the Director of Agriculture, 
Ceylon, doe.s not predict any great success from its cultivaiioii in the 
Tropics by European planters, 

A further stale x.ent on Explosives in AKi'iculturc, w hi cIi give* more 
details than w’C have hitherto printed, especially as regards the cost of the 
different charges at various distances which do not nppcijr prohibitive. We 
know that the effects are lasting and beneficial, 'fhase who arc; inclined to 
make the experiment should carefully read the para dealing with tlic pre- 
paration of the charges, the. several “Oon'ts" and the advantage.'! of 
sub-soiling, , 

*Mr. Cyril Daxend^le alway.s has sonicthiii;; interesting (o .«iay of Rubber, 
and we publish a lecture given by him on Rubber IMantitig in the ISriiisb 
•Empire. The total acreage under rubber is upwards of 4.000,000 acres, 
and expansion, consfdering tho, short time since its cultivation R'as ^orinudy 
undertaken, is .almost incredible. A gentleman, jij.st out from Home, tells us 
that it is hToped that Rubber will go to 3 shi'lhigsa pound. I hc introduction 
of the new Tariff in America may have a good influence. 

The extract fronr the Consular Reports on the riuftiitity of Tea exporied. 
and Ihe continued and increased popularity of Tea in the L’uited Kiogdom 
and Russia must be pleasant reading to Tea planters. 

We trust that Commerce is right in assuring us that the prospeolive 
Brazil crop is a 'short one, and that visible stocks are diminishing, which 
should bring hope and .consolation to coffee planters, who have w luaity 
evils to contend against. 
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THB DIOESTIYB JUICES OF PLEIITB. 

Itbulogg been knJUtfant both pUnte and animals cany on thelt 
varioQS chemical operatidos by meaos of specthc agents knowo as enaytnes. 
TbeSi when a plant requires the starch which is st<Mred id its leif, tuber or 
elsewhere, a special enrytne diastase, is put in contact with the starch 
grains, corrodes them, and converts the starch into sugar. The mode 
whereby the animal makes use of the starch which occurs in its food is 
precisely similar to that employed by the plant. Both saliva and pan- 
creatic juice contain diastase, and hence such starch as escapes the action 
of saliva — and in tt^se days of quick lunches much escapes and is acted on by 
the diastase of pancreatic juice and U hydrolysed to sugar. Each of the 
many chemical actions which go on in the body is presided over by a 
specific enzyme, of which the starch -converting diastase may ret^e as an 
example. The digestion of proteins-*! be complex nitrogen-containing sub- 
stances which are of special nutritive value— is eiJected by stages, and for 
each sthge there is a special enzyme. In the animal these proteolytic 
enzymes ^e contained in the|gastric and pancreatic juices. Since the 
processes jif digestion are similar in plants and animals, we shall expect to 
find that proteolytic mizymes occur in plants as well as in animals, This 
expectation was realised long ago by the classical investigations on the 
substances excreted by insectivorous plants, such as Drosera and the 
Pitcher plant (Nepenthes). These substances bring about the solution of 
proteins in a way similar in all essentials to that whereby the proteolytic 
enzymes of animals act. 

The fact that the protein-digesting enzymes of plants are readily 
demonstrable in Ahe of iosectivorous plants, is apt to give rise to the 
idea that their occurrence is exceptional and bound up, in some special way, 
with the curious and uncanny habit qf Nepenthe^ and Drosera. This, 
however, is not the case. What happens in these happens in ail plants, 
and the only peculiarity of the insectivorous plant is that it produces— in 
accordance with its special habit — a relatively large, and hence readily 
recognisable, amount of proteolytic enzyme. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the insectivorous habit of 
Drosera is the expression of a device for satisfying ** nitrogen hunger.'* The 
insectivorous plant lives in situations in which the amount of Available 
nitrogen is low. It runs the risk of nitrogen starvation and ov^pPmes that* 
risk by an exiguous diet of files. Legtuninous plants, as i& well* known, save 
thenis^es from similar starvation and satisfy their pitrogen -hunger di||kst 
permitting nitrogen -fixing bacteria to take up a lodgment m their root^^nd' 
then by digesting the lodgers and all their stores of nitrogen. 

The formation of proteolytic enzyme^s by the^ insectivorops plant is 
therefore to be regarded only as a speci.-!! case of a general phenomenon, 
and that this is so is evident frdin tbs fact that similar proicolytic^ enzymes 
occur in considerabk (piantities in many other kinds of plants. They have 
been extHicted from the Papaw, the Pineapple, the Fig, the Paper Mulberry 
(HrOussoiletih papjTtfera) and many other plants. 

•'The only reason why similar enzymes cannot be obtained readily from 
every plant is because plants are ecouomical beings so far as the use of 
mtrogen Cv)ini)Oiinds is concerned. They make a little go along way, and 
hence they only req^re imniuium quautities of the agents which change aud 
dissolve the proteins. 
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Xever^l^ recent experiments by Messrs, cferber and Guiol tBw/f. 
^ Prana 59. 1912) have brought to light the wmc^dtat 8urprU» 

mg fact that I Ik en^mes of certain plants aniliimch more powerful than 
those of animal origin. Thus, a mixture of diastatic and proteolj'lio 
enaymcs* which may be obtained easily from the latex of the Fig tKIcHS 
Carica) is shown to act on protein twice as vigorously as pan:reatin which ii 
of animat origin. 

Again, from the latex of the Paper Mulberry a similar mixture of 
enzymes is obtain^ ; in this case, r^hough the proteolytic en/yitie is only 
equal in activity with one of animal tMTigin, the diastatic enzyme is ten times 
more active than animal diastase. 

Finally, it need only be added that the fundamental importance to the 
plant, of these and other enzymes lies in the fact that chemical procejtses, 
which, without their co-operation, proceed only Howly and at’ high tempera^ 
tures. are made to take place rapidly at the comparatively low temperature 
in which the plant lives. By their means stores of food laid down In the 
root br in the wood or elsewhere are rapidfr mobilised in and put at the ser* 
vice of the burgeoning tree, and by this .ict it is that the trabsfornmtiou 
scene of spring is as amazingly rapid as it is supremely beatRiful. 77if 
Gardeners' Chronicle, 


CULTIVATION OF THF SOV UFAN. 

Not Suitable for Ceylon. ^ 

i The cultivation of the soy bean- has bean tried in Ceylon for a syfficienl 
lenglji of time now, and the verdict is that it is not suitable for the Island. 
The opinion of the Director of Agriculture expressed to our Kundy represrti. 
tative. is that it will never succeed in Ceylon; that is, that it will never produce 
the weight of erdp per acre that it does in temi)erale clitncH. The «>y Iwau, 
it will be remembered, took some time to adapt itself to the soil of Oylon, 
Only a small percent.age of the seeds originally put down by the Agrictilturai 
Society in the school gardens in different parts of the Island germ iu.i ted. the 
failure of the greater number being due to the lack of the required bwtei ia 
in the ^il. By continued growing, however, and con!»|Ucni Inoculalion of 
the ^oil, lt»became possible to cultivate the bean on a fairly extensive wale. 
Th* soy beftn bas now been three >*ears under trial, and the opinion is that, 
sJk as CeyloiVis ooucerned, it is not worth cultivating. Th<- opinion of 
ib^Director of Agriculture is that it 

* ^Vir.L NOT Succeed jn the Tropics 

and that it will not.yield as well as it doci in Manchuria, lie had had 
experience of soy bean cultivation in /Zanzibar and Portuguese Africa, 
where it did not prove successful, and the same might be said of Natal, 
where it is being tried somewhat extensively. Annuals, like the «ny beans, 
will never pay the European to dabble with, says Mr Lyne. He did not 
-know of any oil-producing annual in the tropics which would jmy a 
European employer of labour to cultivate. The soy bean, be thinks, it one 
of those products that should be left to the native. It is altogethe r .» peattiu 
industry. — The Weekly Tftnes of Ceylon, 
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EXPLOSIVES IN AGRICOLTURE. 

(Extract from a Paper C. CoGGiNS, io the ** AgricaHural Gazette ” 
of New South Wales. 

It is remarkable thatf of many trials made in Queensland for the 
removal of trees and stumps and for subsoilioK by the use of explosives, none 
or very few appear to have been successful. The latest report we had from 
an experimenter was that be had placed 31 dynamite carttidses under .a 
stump of no great dimensions and had exploded them without the slightest 
eifect on the stump! Another informed us that be had charged a line of 
holes with a view to subsoiling the ground. In this case the holes had 
merely .acted as gun barrels ; the surrounding soil was neither shattered nor 
even crushed. Id other States the experiments appear to be successful 
almost everywhere, as will be seen by the following instances recorded in 
“ Garden and Field/* an excellent and reliable journal published in 
Adelaide 

A demonstration of the usefuhtess of explosives for removing trees •and 
stumps, ditching, and subsoiling was given at Mount Barker recently. The 
test was reported in the “Advertiser” ;S. A.) as follows;— The first stump 
chosen was a pine of about 30 years* growth. Evidently, the soil and cliinaic 
are ennncnily suited for the growing of pines, for this stump, 2 ft. above the 
ground, was 10 ft. in circumference. A hole was bored in the groinu! 
towards the tap root with a 2*in. auger, and 39 pings of gelignite were 
ittsorted and fired, This was repeated on the other sitle of the stump, and 
although the earth was removed from underneath, the tentacledikc roots 
still held the stump in place. These roots, which ran almost horizontally 
from the stump, were then operated on. With a l-iii. augcra hole was 
bored into each root, and one plug of 'gelignite was placed in each hole; 
then all were simultaneously fired. Upon examimation every ro jt was found 
to be completely severed, leaving the stump ready to be hauled. The next 
stump was about the same size, but the experience gained in the first saved 
money in the second. In this case the operations were reversed; the ten- 
tacles were cut by gelignite, then three holes under the stumps were charged 
and fired simultaneously. Spectacularly and financially, the effect was 
grand. One portion of the stump, weighing over 2 cwt., was blown at le;»st 
50 ft. into the air and fell 120 ft. from the place of explosion, the rest of the 
stump being removed many feet. 

The unbelievers were completely won over by tha signil success of 
this experiment. The whole cost for gelignite, fuse, detonators, and ^ine 
was ns near as possible 7s. The general opinion among the onlookers was 
that the stumps would have taken one man one and a-half day to grub. 
A blackwootf tree, 25 ft. high and 50 in. in circumference, was blown out of 
the ground, after about 10 minutes' work, at a total cost eff The effect 
was then shown on growing red gum trees, ranging from ft. to 63 ft. in 
height and from 4 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. 6 in. in circumference. It was surprising 
how <]uickly, simply, and cheaply these trees were taken out. 'I hc prepara- 
tions for the largest of these gums took only 10 minutes, and at a cost of 3s. 
the job was done. The smaller trees took about the same time for prepara- 
tion, but the cost in each case was lessened by 6ii. to Off. per tree. 

For ditching, dam-sinking, and general excavation woik, expiosives 
mast in the near future be very greatly used. The holes for ihe ditching 
experiment were prepared by novices, but were not properly placed. 1 he 
pre^r position is zigzag fashion the boles to be 2 ft. apart in a straight 
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Hue. A plug of gelignite was inserted in each hole and (ircd. TUf txplo- 
sioas caused the ground to fly, and, as a resak, all aioufi ihi- line of fire it 
wasbroto up to a depth of 3 ft. or more, maUiv; tfe It«ffiVL\httW 
loosened eatlU a matter of amplicity. ^ ' 

prn^T, a new powder ol Au&UalUn juanuiactar** waR 
u^d. This was fired by means of a prim. -r tit ihesh tpeof a third of a 
plug of gebgnite with the detonator. The !k>Ic 8 were ItoreJ i ft, deep ;,m| 
10 it. apart, and the charge inserted and tired. Little result was apparent 
on the sitrface lexuept in the rase of one lioie, where a dotible charge was 
placed for experhnentl ; but below, the ground was brokeii in all dircctujns, 
the cracks extending from one hole, to tfie tit her. At the actual sjwt of (he 
explosion a spade could be driven down to the handle. 1 ‘or those who 
contemplate plaining trees of any kind rose.s or shrub k, preparation of this 
nature is advised for three rcusons-tog., time saved, money -saved, and the 
roots of trees or shrubs gel no check in theit growth. 


^gain in the May issue of the Agricultural G.-uette’* of Sew S^mth 
Wales, at the conclusion of a Paper in " Snbsoiling liy r.xpIoMvcs,” by 
H. C. Coggins, we find thrf following roinirk^ and advice on the met i ml : - 

When one i.s asked to consider .any new projvisition .ip(>(*rtaining In (.arm- 
ing, the first thought is:--i\Vhat is it going in cost ? riiis most itui>(>rt:n;l 
Item I shall deal with Later, except fpr saying hen- Ui.al 1 have carried out a 
number of demonstrations in subsoil ing witli explosives in different parts of 
the State, and on different soils, and I liiid that .subsoiling with explosives is 
by far the cheapest and uian c.in do the whole of the work ; no 

horse and plough arereqtiired, only a few tools, coiisislingof one l iiich bull- 
nosed auger, one tamping rod, and one pointed crowbar. 


The explosive I use, and wonld r'^coinmend, is gi-lignite or bU^ting 
gelignite; it is handy, less d.angerous, and not expensive. 


In deciding to sub.soil a paddock, the strength of the ground must first 
be ascertained, and a test hole is put down, about d fl., to got ttiU, Orn* 
must not expect to see an upheaval; this is f.ir frotn wdi.it is re<jn;icd. If 
the earth is displaced to any extent, it shows that the charge U to<3 strong 
and is liable to bring the subsoil to the surface; this iniist be avtiidei). As 
a general rule, I test with one plug, and, usually. I find this sntlicieiit for gtjod 
work. Of course, some soils required only halt a plug; it all depends on 
the nature and strength of the subsoil and hard-pan. 

After getting the strength of the ground, go ahead ; bore the holes early 
10, 15 or 20 ft. apart, according to the strength of the subsoil, and .aUjut 
2 ft. or 3 ft. deep. 

PREPAKING THE CitAU'iES. 

• 

In preparing the charges it is necessary to nse ordinary care and 
common sense ; otherwise they may hurt. In'ciitting the fuse, cut iMluare 
acros,s the face, not slanting and allow about 4 in. to project above the 
ground ; insert the fuse into the detonator, making quite certain that no 

sawdust packing remains in the cap. Be careful not to push the fuse well 
home. Leave a space between the conical-shapod cap, which conf-ims 
fulminate of mercury, and the end of the fu.se. Crimp the detonator on to 
the fuse at the end of the cap, and use the proper crimper for ibu purijoso. 
Do not bite it on ; it might bite you. 
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Ceiigmte i$m h comlkioa like saap;. Bore a. bole in it witfa the 
baadle oi the crimper* specially^ designed for the purpose; insert the 
detooatdr and He the sod* |Hiper and all This ke^ the cap from sUi^g 
out. r Lowfer the charge into the bole; taoip gently at firit. but more 
strongly as the surface U reached* making the bole compact and Hffht, 
which if very important to get a good result. Then cut the in a 
slanting dkeciion and insert aitmall piece of geliguite. This wilt save 
matches and temper, if thercMSbould be any wind abont 

As the (use burns at the rate of 30 in. a miaute, there is plenty of time 
to stand back. If one man is doing the job* it is advisable not to charge 
and fire more than 2i shots at a time ; otherwise he may lose sight of a 
possible misfire. 

Effect of the Explosion. 

There will not be a big report* as some expect ; ndther will there be 
a displacement, to any extent, of fte top soil. Where a number of holes 
are fired together* the effect for a fraction of a second resembles porridge 
on the boil, , 

The vibration of thni shot will be felt from 10 to IS ft. away, and this 
is practically the distance shattering of the subsoil extends. If one could 
take a section of the ground* fractures could b^ easily seen. 

The CdsT. 

The following table will give some idea of the cost of subsoiling with 
explosives. I do nut include labour* as this will depend on the rate paid 
and also on the strength of the ground. Where conditio-is are easy, a hole, 
a minute should be done ; but where the hard pan is tou^b and. the snb'soil 
very compact* it may take 5 minutes. Preparing the charges and tamping 
the holes will take nearly 4 minutes per bole. 

Dont’s. 

There are several “ Dent's ” to be observed, and it may be well to note 
a few 

] . Don’t smoke on the job, 

2. Don’t tamp with a metal hamper ; use a wooden one— a broom* 

• handle is excellent. 

3. Don’t tamp hard at first. 

4 . Dsn’t, in the event of a misfire, untamp the hole, but put down 

another hole about 1 ft. away. 

5. Don’t forget that you are using explosives, and get careless after 

firing a few shots^. 

6. Don't clinch the cap on to the fuse with the teeth. 

1 would advise iolending subscalera, if they have not had prevHous ex* 
perience* to attend one of the demonstrations that are given from time to 
time by the department, under the auspices of the various branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau, for, although the method is not difficult, ocular de- 
monstration is always better than printed instructions. 
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Dry w«aUier is best time. Results are then, Wbeo the sott 
IS wct» the subsoil is liable to fnigi and, instead of shattering dowuerards asd 
outwards^ the ezpiosii’e k liable to ba\'e an upward efect. 

Advantages oh Subsoiunc, 

« Some of the advantages of subsoiling land are 

1. Conservation of th^ rainfall in the subsoil. 

2. The drainage will be far more satUfaclory. 

i. It is possible to get on the laud quicker after rain. 

Air and atmospheric heat can get to the subsoil and swceien It 
up, 

5. Roots of all crops arc encouraged to go down, instead of spread* 
ing unoecessarily near the surface. 


Table Showing Cost ok Suhsoimng With Kxiu.osivEii. 


Distance 
of holes 
apart. 

^ Charge 

i 

1 

Number 
of Holes 
jper acre. 

I 1 

Number 
of Lb. 
per acre. 

i 

Number of 
Feet rrf Fuse 
1 per ncre in 

1' 3 ft. holes. 

Number of 
Detonators 
per aero. 

Tof;d co.'it 
per acre. 

! 

Feet. 

1 

Plug. 

1 ' 

! 1 
i 



£. s. i. 

10 ' 


1 435 

i 21i 1 

1 1,305 

435 

2 12 9 

10 

1 

i 435 

431 ' 

' 1,305 

435 

! 3 14 6 

12 

1 

3 

302 

15 ! 

906 

302 1 

: I 16 6 

12 

1 

302 

30 

<){)6 

302 

2 11 6 

15 

k 

194 

10 

5<h2 ! 

191 1 

1 3 :o 

15 

1 

19-; 

20 

5Si 

194 I 

1 13 U 

18 


128 

6! 

3Kt ; 

128 ; 

U 15 4 

18 

1 

128 

121 

3K4 ! 

i 12S 1 

10 7 

20 

i 

109 1 

5 

327 

1(K^ 1 

0 12 9 

20 

1 

109 i 

lot 

327 

lO*} 1 

i i 

0 18 0 
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Manuring Para Rubbar* 

For several years past certain plots of Hevea at the Expe^ment Station 
at Gangaroowa have been manured with dehuite mixtures - that ii to say 
mixtures containing an excess of iiitrogep potash, etc., and now that the 
trees have arrived at a tappable age (hey wiil he tapped shortly, ooe system 
being followed in order to determine whether manuring influences the yield 
of latex. That is, of course, apart from any extra growth of the trM. It 
might be taken as a general rule that the biit'.'er the tree the more rubber, 
one can take out of it. It is not universally irne, but it may be taken as a 
general principle. The idea of these inaimriog experiments is to find out 
whether any given manure will produce an inerr- ased flow of latex, hidepen* 
dent of the sixe of the tree, without, necessarily, showing a better growlh.-*- 
Cowmerce. 
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RublMr Pfantinb In th« Bt^tish 

At the Northern Pdytechnic, Lon<ion, N .. on Thursday cv»ening, 
September 25th, a tecture was jd^en by Mr. Cyril Baxendaleon the “History 
of Kubber Plantations in the British Kmpire.’' Mr. Noel Trotter, Cbafirin an 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, presided. Mr. N, Trottw ia also 
Chairman of the Special Advisory Committee of the School of Kubber, 
which has been established at this Polytechnic, Mr. Fredk. Kaye, A, R. C. S., 
being the lecturer. 

Mr, Haxendaie, in the course of his lectnre, said: I was planting rubber 
several years before the first ton of plantation was shipped to Europe, and, 
perhaps, now I realise even more clearly than a few ye.trs ago, far from 
finalitv our knowledge Is, not only as regards the habits and nends of the 
tree itself, but the tre.itment of its produce. Without any desire to boast 
about our little triumphs in the field. I inclined to think that our know* 
ledge of the agricultural side, deficient as it is, has advanced more rapidly 
than has the knowledge of its subsequent treatment. If any evidence of this 
is needed, you have only to take the market quotation to sec 
that the clean, cultivated produce sells at from 30 per cent, to 40 per 
cent, less thaii the produce of the same tree grown in its wild 
state, although the latter suffers 20 per cent, loss on washing. Thus we 
find that pound for pound cnltivated rubber sells at less than half the price 
of fine hard from liraisil, in spite of, the fact th.at distinguished chemists, who 
have subjpcttd both kinds to exhaustive exiwriment, have still found that, 
on the whole, the laboratory tests are distinctly in favour of plantation 
smoked sheet, (n the meanwhile the value of research work is iintuense, 
and it is diihcuUto imagine any industry where the commercial i>o5sibilitic.s 
are so attractive .as those that .await the keen student of thik subject. A 
grcjit deal has been done on both sides of the Atlantic, but during my visit 
to America last autumn, 1 formed the opinion that the American manufac- 
turer, thanks largely to the keenness and ability of his laboratory chemist, is 
advancing more r.ipidly in the knowledge of plan lal ion rubber, and has put 
that knowl(Hlgc to more* gener.al iij«es than onr frienda over here, I trust I 
am mistaken, but if the reproach is justified, the formation of this Kubber 
School will help to remove if. 

The first successful attempt to introduce Hevea Brasil icn&is into British 
territory was made by .Mr. W. A. Wickham in 1876. This, the most 
important and useful piece of smuggling ever recorded, w’as inspired by the 
late Lord Salisbury, and its value seems to have been appreciated 
by Sir Joseph Hooker and his staff at Kew Gardens, for we arl told 
that they took delivery of the cases m the middle of the night, and no 
one relurn<d to bed until those 70,000 seeds h.id been safely planted. 
Sir Joseph's efforts were rewarded by 2,800 germinations, and in the sainc 
year the plants were ship^H'd to the I’eradeniya Gardens of Ceylon, as a 
depot for the plants, from whierf the cultiv.ition was ultimately spread all 
over the BrilUh Colonies wherein the plams could thrive, and to some 
wherein it could not. In 1867 a case of 22 plants reached Singapore, and 
were snccessfully planted by Mr. Miirton, then curator of the newly-founded 
Botanic Garden** there. The same year the first Hevea trees arrived in the 
Malay States. Two cases were sent to the late Sir Hugh Low ^British 
Resident of Perak) and I am glad to s.ay he lived long enough to see some- 
thing of the success of the industry that he helped to found. Seeing that 
ci^ ilisation has become dependent on cultivated produce, it may seem strange 
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thal the profitable culiivation of mbber should J^vc been for years open to 
tobt. Th?only explanation I can ofter for this is that the duty of tap. 
pinjf Hevea was relegated to Sakeis (\lalay:ui aboriginalsK vvho hacked them 
with cb^pers in the same old way that they coUecied Kambong ^Kicits 
4laatica) and other wild rubber, while the results they achie\*cd wejts insuffi. 
dimt to tempt any capitalist to risk a penny in the business. It is to our 
sekntist friends thal we owe the primary knowledge of how these trees might 
be made {profitable. Nothing was achieved prior to Mr. Hidlev's appointment 
as Director of -Botanic Cardens at Singapore in 18S8, and it was not 
until 1891 that the first sample of plantation rubber was sent 
to London from Malay.f. and was favourahiy report (Hi nijon by expert, 
During the nineties, several gentlemen in Ceylon, ami Mr. Dmy and Mr. 
Leonard Wray in Malaya, contiiined the evperimerns. The first aciu.al s.ale 
of ptagia.tion rubber recorded was in l.su<i, at ds, lOd. per lb This v.as from 
trees gyown from Wickham's seed, then years old. There were a fi w of 
these iSces privately owned, scattered about as interesting .botanical speci- 
mens on various estates in Ceylon and M.daya, but llie first planling on a 
commertial sc.aie dates from IS95 — only IS years ago. Bum ours of 
remarkable results from the first-pl-oitni trees of Ceylon and Malaya 
reached Europe, and, in consequence, as the yi irs uiiied (Ui it became 
increasingly easier to raise money for rubber plantatioti. right up to the 
boom of 1910, when, .after a wild, nud. .’oid never to he sutficicntly deplored 
season, the pendulum started to swing llie other way, and has kept on doing 
so. 

The extension of the area under Mevea in Malaya, which in 1U05 
amounted to about 38,000 acres, incre.-is-'J at ati aver.agc r.alc from that year 
of about 70,000 acres per annum. The tolai area under llevca in British 
Malaya, i.e„ Straits .and F. M. S , now aiunijuis to 600,000 acres. The tiro- 
gress in Ceylon, where the ten industry was more prosperous than the coffee 
and sugar plantations on , which the iirilish planters of Malaya ntoslly 
depended, has n.aturally been less rapid. Nevertheless, there is a consider' 
able area under rubber in the island, while the plantations in the Tra\.uKorc 
district of India, Hnrmah, Northern .Australia, New Guine.i, Afric.a. the 
West Indies, the South Sea Islands, java. Suinalra. liaw.aii. brings the 
total to upwards of 1,000,000 acres. The recent decline in the price of rubber 
has curtailed extensive programmes, and we may also ashiune lliat, if the 
value of plantation rubber falls to anythingbelow 2s. ;i poutij, thd produc- 
tion will be curtailed, although the older estates in favoured localities may 
be able to produce with a moderate profit ;d l.v. (xL a pound, and some at 
even a lower figure. — The India Rubber Journal. 

MaI-AV Upiiuf.u KxroRTS. 

The figures of the exports of planfation rubber from the Kederafod 
Malay States for the motith of Septetnber, jtist cabled over, show an IncreaHC 
on those for the corresponding month o£»last year of 1,511,300 lbs. The 
mmth’s total was 4,480,000 lbs. which brings the aggregate for the nine 
tno&tbs from 1st January up to 37,254,700 lbs- as compared with 24,701,80^ 
IbSi fojr the corresponding period 1910 and 13,260,300 lbs. in lull. The 
figures do not include the output of Ceylon, Java and other pantation 
rubber producing countries, but they indicate the rapid growth and 
importance of the industry and form an argument for the desirability of 
the establishment of a comprehensive plan for marketing the commodity, 
such as the Central Selling Agency which has been advocated.— Cow wrre^r. 
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The total quantity df tea exported te 1912 iras 197, 559,8^ lbs., valued 
at {SMifbbS., against 195.040,400 tbf., valned at £5,161400 Go A 

decrease of over 1 1/XX>,000 tbs. in black tea was couaterbataaoed by an 
increase of 12,000,000 lbs. in green and brick tea. The decrease ib tdadr 
tea is cbtedy doe to tbe serious decline of ^rect exports to the United 
Kingdom, Hong* Kong, and the United Slates, caused by tbe large aoppiies 
from India, Java and Ceylon. Tbe export of black tea from Java is ab^ds^ 
over 70 per cent, of tbe export from China, aud is steadily increaswg. 
Owing to tbe relaxation of the Pore Food Act, tbe export green tea to the 
United States was more than donbled. Tbe Mediterranean ports show tbe 
grow ing popularity of tea on tbe Continent. There was a decline cd ship- 
ments to the European Ports of Russia, which may be attributed to tbe 
congestion of the Hatoum market caused by tbe excessive imports df 1911. 
Although tbe hgures for 1912 compare not unfavourably with tbosejor tbe 
previcuis year, there Is a general feeling that the China tea trade ism tbe 
wane. Various causes are assigned to the failing* off. There is a tendency 
amongst cultivators to aim at quantity rather than quality, and much 
reckless competitioif is indulged in by tbe middle-men for the raw lAf, 
resulting in unduly inflated prices. 

In spite of predictions to the contrary there was a very large crop of 
both black and green teas in tbe Hankow at)d Kiukiatig districts at the 
beginning of the year, though most teas were interfered with by the spring 
drought. Far more tea was produced, however, than was wanted, with the 
result that the markets in many parts tbe world were rapidly over- 
stocked. Chinese teas have failed to maintain their popularity in tbe 
United Kingdom, and Russia is ,taking more and more to the Indian Tea:^ 
— {Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

The Colfee Ci*op. 

An estimate of the Brarilian coffee crop sent from Rio de Janeiro by 
cable to our Paris contemporary, " L’ Information." aud based upon the 
statistics forwarded to the Ministry of Agriculture by the Governments of 
Sao Paulo, Kio de Janeiro, Bahia, Victoria, .Mines and other States, gives 
the figure of the 1914-15 crop, which will be exported from 1st July next, at 
12,300,000 bags of 60 kilos each. This is a small crop, and, supposing the 
estimate piade for other producing countries be accurate, the Brazilian out- 
put would be about three fourths of that of the entire world, which is stated 
at 16,300,000 bags. The world's consumption for 1912-13 was 17,000,000 
bags and the annual increase should bring this up to about 17,300,000 bags, 
or about 1,000,000 bags more than the output, which would mean a dimif^- 
tion of tbe same amount in the visible stocks. The report naturally gives 
great satisfaction to the Brazilian producers, who had been apprehensive as 
to the output ijijava.— Commerce. 

From all accounts it is evident that there is a deal of cut-throat com- 
petition going ou in Southern India in connection with tbe recruiting of 
Tamil labourers of the a^cultural classes for service in Ceylon, Malaya, 
Burma, etc. Naturally, therefore, high rates are being offered, and induce- 
meuts by false representations held out in some cases. The Tamil coolies 
have now come to learn their value and probably more and more difBcotty 
wdll be experienced by recruiters in the future. The Labour Qaestiem appears 
well uigh insoluble. It is the burning question of the day, yet the solution 
of the problem gets no forwarder,— /ndmn Planters' Gaseite and Sport- 
ing Revs, 
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CORRESPONDENCEf. 

- _ 

Th« Editor, 

Tite Planten^ ChronicU, 

Banj^lore. 

Dear Sir,— J ^^onW be cJad to bear if 7'ea Planter* in Renmf find tn 
almost constant it^s " in weight in London retumsi For year* past I 
have found it so, and, though c\ety care is taken in packing the loss still 
cooUnnes. Sometimes the monotony is varied by a shipment weighing out 
correctly; and, very occosio«<iify, a small gain U noted, but the toss out- 
weighs all else. 

Id packing, 4 or. tea are always allowed over the weight marked, and 
the chests are kept 4 or. under the half pound, so that the gross weight on 
despatching, runs to the half pound, rhis method was rcconirneud^d some 
time agol^ a London expert, but the losses comioued. 

Doubtless the moisture absorbed by the chests makes a difre'etice in 
weight, but since the chest is weighed iu both “Gross ” and “ Tare," th«e 
should be no loss in weight of tea. “ 

I may mention that Imperial, Cottou-wood and VenesUt chests have all 
been used at different times. 

if any one can suggest an improvement in packing methods, it would 
greatly oblige 

Vours faithfully, 

“OSK INTKRKSTKP" 

November 5th, lOU. 


Wcrcara, 3tli Xovembor, 19U. 

Non S«t*vlo« of Wnrrwnta* 

The Editor, 

The Planters' Chronicle, 

Qangalore. 

Dear Sir, — At the recent meeting of the Coorg Planters' Association In 
the report read by one of the Delegates to the U. P. A. S f. there was under . 
heading Non Service of Warrants " a remark made reg.arding non-extradi- 
tion from Travancore giving the reason for the reluctance of the Madras 
Government to enforce extradition rights on the .Vative State of Travancorc 
that it >Wi8 “ a tender point with their. " (and with the Travancorc Govern- 
ment ilso I presume) I 

This is all very well, but I would like to point out that there wag no 
such tnxious reluctance on the part of the British Government when deallr^ 
with the Native State of Mysore on the matter of extradition and for the life 
of Die, I cannot see why the Native State of Travancorc snontdi alone, be 
allowed the privilege (if privilege it be) of giving sanctuary to cheats and 
misappropriators of other people's money 

My maistry gets an advance from me to* collect coolic^ for my cslate. 
He collects coolies, but learning that by walking across the border into 
Travancore he can, not only misappropriate my money with impurtily, but 
is welcomed with open arms and more money is pressed on him, and be 
the impudence -"knowing himself safe— to write and teU me where he is, 
what he is doing with my money! and even aska for moretl • 

The British Gov^rument does not like to hurt the feelings of the Tra^n- 
core Government by insisting on the apprehenaion-^utider a w^raol of a 
British .Magistrate— and punishment of a man like this, while the Travancore 
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Government (by infcreifcc) talcM it as a privilege being allowed to give this 
impudetit fellow sanctuary. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Barber please take note of this. 

I am. 

Yours faiibfully. 

G. K. Martin. 


Th« Labouf Comm I ••ion* 

The Editor, 

The Plant :r$' Chronicle, 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, — 1 wonder how many Associations will be in favour of having 
a Labour Commission run on the lines given in Mr. NicoHs’ letter on the 
21st ultimo, whicti Informs U3 that the Labour Commission will do ” Xo 
direct recruiting ’* but will only .idvise planters “ as to the prospects of 
recruiting in the various districts,” which means that maislries will recruit 
as hitherto and competition will continue. 

Is this the strt of ” combination ” which has been advocated as gne of 
the advantages of having a Labour Commission ? I was always under the 
impression that the first aim and object of the Ceylon Commissioti was to 
recruit coolies .and that they do so “direct,” and that the South Indian 
Labour Commission was to “have the experience of the Ceylon Labour 
Commission as a guide ” but it seems that this “experience ’’ in this line is 
not to be followed — and only in the ifnattcr of registering, feeding, and 
medically examining coolies, etc. It appears that maistrics are to recruit as 
hitherto, and then take their cooties well out of their way to their estates to 
one of the Labour CommissioQ|p Detxrts to have them registered, fedlknd 
protected. What an advantage over the present system ! 

It strikes me that the native staff would have to be considerably larger 
than is estimated, if it is going not only to supe- vise all “ the maistries sent 
to recruit “ but also to “ furnish reports to the estates from which they have 
come.” It is not as if this work could be spread over the whole year or 
even half of it. 

It seems Mr. C. E. Murray- Ay nsley was under the impression that the 
Labour Commission intended to reccuit “direct” when he pointed out 
that estates whicluhad their labour established would be paying for those 
which still required labour. 

After carefully considering all the “ advantages,” so far offered by the 
Labour Commission, the following seem to be the only three which may 
be profitable or of use viz ; — 

(1) being able to have enquiries made as to the status of mai^ries; 
but as this would probably be done hv natives with no particular facilities 
to help them, no training, no check and not over much intelligence, it is 
r]uestionabie if the information would be very reliable. 

(2) the (hstribution of pamphlets ; though I doubt if this would do 
much^jod unless the distributor was prepared to make advances on the 
spot and take the recruits away with him. 

13) the investigation of new recruiting areas. 

Is this worth paying at least a rupee an acre for ? 

The main question is the supply of labour as pointed out originally by 
the Labour Committee via., the limiting of the advances of pur competitors, 
seems to now be ignored. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. I. K, 



